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Likes  and  Dislikes  Among  Those 
Who  Buy  for  Public  Eating  Places 

High  Lights  From  Survey  In  Two  Cities 


Producing  potatoes  is  only  part  of  a  farmer's 
job.  Potatoes  must  be  sold.  Growers  and  ship- 
pers want  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
markets  for  potatoes.  They  want  to  produce  and 
sell  potatoes  in  line  with  what  consumers  want. 
People  naturally  buy  more  when  they  get  what 
they  want.  If  farmers  and  handlers  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  consumers'  likes  and  dislikes  they  can  try 
to  get  just  the  right  potatoes  moving  to  the  group 
wanting  them. 

A  new  study  gives  some  indication  of  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  those  who  buy  potatoes  for  public 
eating  places.  Reports  were  issued  last  year  on 
a  Nation-wide  study  of  potato-buying  habits  of 
housewives.  Both  studies  were  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  pamphlet  gives 
you  some  of  the  findings  of  the  more  recent  survey 
.  .  .  drawn  from  personal  interviews  with  those 
who  do  the  buying  for  hotels  and  restaurants  in 
two  somewhat  contrasting  cities — New  Orleans 
and  Cincinnati.1 

Eating  Houses  Steady  Buyers 
.  .  .  But  It  Pays  to  Know  Your  City 

Several  things  are  learned  from  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  people — certainly  about  the  prefer- 
ences of  buyers  for  the  eating  places  in  New 
Orleans  and  Cincinnati. 

We  learn  first  of  all  that  hotels  and  restaurants 
are  constant  buyers.  Because  customers  in  public 
eating  houses  call  for  potatoes  steadily,  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  likely  to  buy  potatoes  right  along, 
in  about  the  same  quantities  week  after  week, 
regardless  of  whether  potatoes  are  scarce  or  plen- 
tiful.   They  keep  potatoes  always  on  hand.    Price 


also  appears  to  have  less  effect  on  the  quantity 
they  buy  than  we  might  suppose  although  it  does 
affect  the  kind  and  quality  purchased.  Some 
of  the  buyers  (7  percent  in  New  Orleans  and  13 
percent  in  Cincinnati)  said  they  buy  lighter  when 
prices  are  high.  "If  prices  get  too  high  we  buy 
less  and  stretch  them  out,"  was  a  typical  comment. 

A  small  block  of  buyers  (10  percent  in  New 
Orleans  and  15  percent  in  Cincinnati)  said  quality 
affected  the  quantity  bought.  Most  of  this  group 
said  they  buy  less  when  quality  is  poor.  "I'd  try 
to  substitute  more  if  the  potatoes  were  bad — I'd 
use  more  macaroni  and  spaghetti"  was  a  typical 
comment. 

But  it  pays  to  know  your  city.  The  demand  for 
potatoes  appears  to  be  more  flexible  in  New 
Orleans  than  in  Cincinnati.  In  other  words,  pota- 
toes are  more  important  to  the  hotel  and  restau- 
rant trade  in  Cincinnati.  There  potatoes  are  served 
at  nearly  every  meal  by  about  half  the  eating 
places  while  only  about  one-sixth  serve  them  that 
often  in  New  Orleans.  Touching  on  substitutes, 
the  survey  shows  that  more  of  the  buyers  in 
Cincinnati  said  they  could  serve  potatoes  instead 
of  rice  and  spaghetti  than  did  the  buyers  in  New 
Orleans.  When  shown  sample  potatoes,  New 
Orleans  buyers  were  inclined  to  select  a  wider 
range  of  practicable  sizes  than  the  Cincinnati 
buyers.  And  the  survey  shows  that  larger  quan- 
tities of  potatoes  are  used  in  the  Cincinnati  eating 
places  than  in  New  Orleans. 

1  Detailed  findings  of  the  survey  on  which  this  pamphlet  is 
based  have  been  published  under  the  title  "Potato  Preferences 
Among  Restaurant  and  Hotel  Buyers,"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Misc.  Pub.  No.  682.  The  other  report  was  called  "Potato 
Preferences  Among  Household  Consumers,"  Misc.  Pub.  No.  667. 
A  popular  report  of  the  same  study  was  called  "People  and 
Potatoes,"  AIS  No.  76.  Funds  for  the  research  were  provided 
under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946. 
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General-Purpose  Potatoes 
Mainly  Bought 

The  surveyed  buyers,  for  the  most  part,  buy 
potatoes  for  general  use  only.  They  buy  a  potato 
that  can  be  used  for  different  kinds  of  cooking. 
Such  a  potato  is  called  a  general-purpose  potato. 
Four-fifths  of  the  buyers  in  New  Orleans,  and 
two-thirds  in  Cincinnati  say  they  buy  general- 
purpose  potatoes.  Some,  of  course,  do  buy  special- 
purpose  potatoes,  mainly  for  french  frying,  to 
some  extent  for  mashing,  and  to  a  less  extent  for 
baking.  Those  who  buy  special-purpose  potatoes 
said  they  paid  a  higher  price  than  for  the  general- 
purpose — about  $1  more  for  100  pounds.  (Inter- 
views were  made  in  March  and  April  1948  and 
the  prices  referred  to  the  last  potatoes  bought.) 

Buyers  of  special-purpose  potatoes  for  french 
frying  gave  their  reasons  for  buying  them.  Main 
reasons  given  were  that  special  potatoes  selected 
are  "solid,  and  firm;  they  are  smooth,  with  no 
knobs  or  odd  shapes;  they  cut  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically into  desirable  french-fry  shape,  and  cook 
quickly  and  evenly  in  deep  fat." 

Only  15  percent  of  the  New  Orleans  buyers 
said  they  bought  special-purpose  potatoes.  But 
the  percentage  ran  higher  in  Cincinnati,  where 
about  34  percent  bought  them.     More  than  half 


"The  Flag  on  the  Staff" 

That  hotels  and  restaurants  are  a  considerable  part  of 
all  potato  users  is  obvious.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  one-eighth  of  the  food  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  served  in  public  eating  places,  and  we  know- 
that  large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  used  in  such  eating 
places  every  year.  This  is  important,  of  course,  to  pro- 
ducers and  handlers  of  potatoes,  because  potato  users 
are  potato  customers. 

Potatoes  in  turn  are  important  to  hotel  and  restaurant 
people.  They  said  so  in  the  survey.  A  big  majority  of 
the  buyers  in  these  cities  said  they  considered  potatoes 
vital  to  their  business.  People  who  "eat  out"  demand 
potatoes,  so  hotels  and  restaurants  have  to  include  potatoes 
in  their  menus.  "They  are  a  staple  part  of  the  meal," 
said  many  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  buyers  when  asked 
about  the  importance  of  potatoes  in  their  business. 

"I  couldn't  get  along  without  potatoes — I'd  have  to 
close  down,"  summarizes  many  of  the  comments.  Others 
said  in  effect:  "They're  vital.  "We  use  them  every  meal. 
Without  potatoes  we  wouldn't  get  very  far." 

One  buyer  compared  potatoes  and  bread.  "If  bread  is 
the  staff  of  life,"  he  said,  "then  potatoes  are  the  flag 
on  the  staff." 


of  these  special-purpose  potatoes  bought  in  the 
two  cities  were  for  french  frying. 

Buyers  Found  Hazy  as  to  Grades 

A  general  lack  of  information  was  evident  as  to 
the  meaning  of  grades.  Only  1  buyer  in  10  men- 
tioned grades  when  asked  to  say  what  they  looked 
for  in  buying  potatoes.  And  when  asked  a  definite 
question  about  grades,  a  third  of  the  buyers  sur- 
veyed said  they  had  never  heard  of  potato-grade 
markings. 

Most  of  the  buyers  in  the  two  cities  think  that 
grade  applies  only  to  quality.  Asked  the  meaning 
of  U.  S.  No.  1  Grade,  more  than  half  the  buyers 
in  each  city  said  the  grade  referred  to  quality  only, 
with  no  reference  to  size.  Few  buyers  understood 
that  the  grade  referred  to  size  as  well  as  to  quality; 
and  more  than  half  of  the  buyers  think  of  No.  1 
grade  as  the  "best  grade,"  indicating  that  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  Fancy  and  Extra  No.  1  grades. 

Only  a  few  gave  anything  like  a  correct  defini- 
tion of  the  grade.  When  they  were  asked  the 
meaning  of  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1,  a  typical  response 
was:  "They're  supposed  to  be  the  best."  "What 
does  best  mean?"  "I  don't  know — I'm  not  that 
much  of  an  expert." 

The  new  grading  system  for  consumers,  set  up 
late  in  1947,  is  familiar  to  only  a  very  few  of  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  buyers.  Only  2  percent  of 
those  in  New  Orleans  and  4  percent  in  Cincinnati 
said  they  had  heard  of  these  new  grades. 

Among  those  who  were  found  to  know  some- 
thing about  grade  markings  and  who  did  not 
approve  of  the  present  grades,  criticism  was  di- 
rected mainly  to  the  way  the  grades  are  applied 
rather  than  to  what  the  grades  call  for.  "Potatoes 
should  come  the  way  they  are  marked — be  up  to 
grade,"  was  an  opinion  often  expressed.  This 
raises  two  questions:  Were  the  potatoes  graded 
right?  Or  did  they  get  "bad" — many  of  them — 
by  improper  handling  after  grading  ?  2 


2  Copies  of  U.  S.  Standards  for  Potatoes,  and  U.  S.  Consumer 
Standards  for  Potatoes,  are  available  upon  request  from  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Buyers  Want  ^Quality"  Potatoes 


100-Pound  Bags  Predominate 

The  buyers  do  not  store  potatoes  for  any  length 
of  time.  Generally  enough  potatoes  are  bought 
to  last  about  a  week  or  less.  Some  eating  houses 
buy  for  longer  periods.  But  comparatively  few 
buy  enough  to  last  2  weeks  or  more.  The  quan- 
tity varies  with  the  size  of  the  establishment,  but 
quite  a  large  number  of  buyers  (about  40  percent 
in  New  Orleans  and  47  percent  in  Cincinnati)  re- 
ported they  use  quantities 
ranging  from  100  to  500 
pounds  a  week.  Most  buyers 
in  both  cities  buy  in  100- 
pound  burlap  bags,  and  9 
out  of  10  said  they  were  sat- 
isfied with  the  containers 
now  used.  Some  buy  in 
paper  bags.  Very  few  buy 
in  mesh  bags. 
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Buyers  Stick  to  One  Dealer 

Hotels  and  restaurants  usually  buy  their  pota- 
toes from  wholesalers,  and  most  of  them  are 
inclined  to  deal  with  only  one  firm.  Some  60 
percent  of  the  buyers  bought  from  wholesalers, 
and  those  using  the  larger  quantities  were  more 
likely  to  do  so.  Two-thirds  of  the  interviewed 
buyers  said  it  was  their  custom  to  get  their  potatoes 
from  a  regular  source.  They  did  so,  they  said, 
because  they  found  they  got  better  service  or  "more 
consideration"  by  sticking  to  a  regular  dealer.  A 
few  said  they  shifted  from  dealer  to  dealer  to  get 
their  potatoes  at  lower  prices.  But  there's  no 
doubt  personal  contacts  count  a  great  deal.  It 
would  seem  that  with  this  group  is  a  good  place 
for  those  selling  potatoes  to  build  good  will, 
based  on  personal  service  and  quality  product. 
Prices,  of  course,  should  not  be  far  out  of  line. 

Many  Go  to  Market  to  Buy 
—  Some  Order  by  Telephone 

"We  go  to  market  to  buy,"  said  nearly  half  of 
the  buyers  when  asked  how  their  potatoes  are 
bought.  A  few  buy  from  peddlers  and  from 
salesmen  who  call  to  take  orders,  but  the  second 
largest  group — nearly  a  third — order  by  telephone. 
Very  few  buy  direct  from  farmers. 


Of  great  interest  to  producers  and  handlers  of 
potatoes  are  the  questions  asked  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  people  to  find  out  what  they  look  for 
when  buying  potatoes.  Questions  were  asked  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  just  what  the  buyers 
say  they  have  in  mind  when  selecting  their  pota- 
toes— the  things  they  look  for  to  get  good 
potatoes. 


THINGS 
LOOKED  FOR 
...  in  order  of 
importance 


Why? 


•  Quality 

•  Type  of  Potato 

•  Size 

•  Price 

•  To  Avoid  Waste 

•  To  Get  Potatoes 
That  Cook  Up  Well 

•  For  Ease  In 
Peeling  and  Slicing 


Poor  Quality  High  at  Any  Price 

In  the  answers,  quality  came  first.  Eight  out  of 
ten  in  both  cities  mentioned  one  or  more  quality 
factors.  Variety  came  second — a  large  proportion 
in  both  cities  said  they  wanted  a  particular  type  of 
potato.  Size  was  third — 3  out  of  5  in  New  Or- 
leans and  3  out  of  8  in  Cincinnati  mentioned  a 
size  preference  in  their  replies.  In  the  spontaneous 
replies,  price  was  mentioned  by  only  a  small 
proportion — fewer  than  1  in  10  in  either  city. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  price  is  with- 
out influence  in  the  marketing  picture,  but  that 
these  buyers  apparently  think  of  other  things  first. 
Buyers  surveyed  think  first  of  getting  high-quality 
potatoes  of  a  kind  and  size  that  suit  their  needs, 
assuming  a  reasonable  price.  Another  way  of 
sizing  up  the  buyers'  answers  is  to  say  that  they 
do  not  want  bad  potatoes  even  at  a  low  price,  for 
they  believe  that  inferior  potatoes  come  high  at 
any  price. 

After  finding  out  the  important  things  looked 
for  in  buying  potatoes,  those  making  the  survey 


Hotels  and  restaurants  look 


asked  other  questions  to  find  out  why  the  buyers 
look  for  such  things.  The  answers  indicate  that 
they  buy  what  they  consider  "good"  potatoes  to 
avoid  waste,  to  get  good  cooking  qualities,  and  for 
ease  in  peeling  and  slicing. 

The  buyers  say  they  want  firm  sound  potatoes. 
They  want  potatoes  free  from  rot.  They  want 
them  without  cuts,  cracks,  or  bruises,  and  they 
want  potatoes  with  a  smooth  skin — no  irregular 
shapes;  no  deep  eyes.  Other  things  are  cited,  but 
these  are  the  qualities  most  often  mentioned  in 
answer  to  the  question  "What  are  the  most  im- 
portant things  you  look  for  in  buying  potatoes?" 

They  Look  for  Certain  Types 

After  quality,  the  buyers  thought  of  type  or 
variety  of  potatoes.  Although  it  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  replies  that  the  surveyed  buyers  gen- 
erally do  not  know  from  what  State  or  region 
their  potatoes  come,  they  do  look  for  certain  types 
of  potatoes.  About  6  out  of  10  in  New  Orleans 
and  7  in  10  in  Cincinnati  said  they  had  this  in 
mind  when  they  made  their  purchases. 

Specific  varieties  are  hard  to  identify  by  looking 
at  potatoes;  but  description  by  type,  such  as  "long, 
white,  netted,"  "round,  red,  smooth,"  and  "round 
white  smooth"  is  easier.3  The  Russet  Burbank,  or 
Idaho — classed  for  the  interviews  with  the  long- 
white-netted  type — also  is  commonly  known  in 
these  cities.  This  may  partly  explain  why  so 
many  of  the  buyers  spontaneously  mentioned 
these  potatoes. 

About  half  of  the  New  Orleans  buyers  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  Cincinnati  buyers  identified  the  last 
potatoes  they  bought  for  general  use  as  the  Idaho. 
In  both  cities,  the  long,  white,  netted  potatoes 
were  bought  by  more  buyers  than  any  other  type, 
according  to  the  replies.  In  Cincinnati,  the  round, 
red,  smooth  potatoes — bought  by  37  percent  of 
the  buyers — were  almost  as  popular  as  the  long, 
white,  netted.  A  fourth  of  the  New  Orleans 
buyers  and  a  fifth  of  those  in  Cincinnati  said  they 
bought  the  round,  white,  smooth  type. 

The  New  Orleans  buyers  seem  to  prefer  the 
long  potatoes;  the  Cincinnatians  like  the  roundish 
potatoes  as  well  as  the  long  ones — especially  the 
round,  red  ones.  Reasons  mainly  given  by  buyers 
in  both  cities  for  buying  the  long,  white,  netted 


TYPES  OF  POT 


6ofo  of 
buyers  in 
New  Orleans! 
37o/o  in 
Cincinnati. 


potatoes  were  that  they  cook  up  well  and  that 
they  like  their  size.  They  said  they  bought  the 
round,  white,  smooth  potatoes  because  they  were 
the  kind  available  when  they  went  to  market  and 
were  of  good  quality  for  the  money.  Cincinnati 
buyers  bought  the  red  potatoes  because  they  cook 
up  to  suit  them  and  because  they  were  at  that 
time  about  the  best  quality  to  be  had  for  the 
money.  Other  reasons  were  given  when  the  buy- 
ers were  asked  why  they  selected  the  different  types 
of  potatoes,  but  these  are  the  main  reasons. 


3  "Roundish"  might  have  been  a  better  word  to  use  in  the 
survey;  "round"  included  all  shapes  other  than  the  "long" 
potatoes. 


i»r  certain  types  of  potatoes 


FOES  BOUGHT 


By  58°/o  of  buyers 
in  New  Orleans, 
by  39  °/o  of  buyers 
in  Cincinnafl 


^^^m^.y. 


26ofo  of 
buyers  in 
New  Orleans, 
20o/o  in 
Cincinnati 
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Buyers  Don't  Always  Get 
What  They  Want 

Of  more  than  passing  interest  is  the  fact  that 
the  potatoes  bought  were  not  always  what  the 
buyers  would  have  preferred.  This  was  found  to 
be  especially  true  as  far  as  different  types  of  pota- 
toes are  concerned.  Roughly,  one-sixth  of  the 
buyers  of  general-purpose  potatoes  said  they  would 
rather  have  a  different  kind  from  the  type  they 
were  buying.  Their  choice — most  of  them  said — 
would  have  been  the  long,  white,  netted  potato, 
had  this  type  been  available  at  a  reasonable  price. 
They  said  the  type  preferred  was  sometimes  hard 


to  get  and  too  expensive.  Users  of  long,  white, 
netted  potatoes  in  both  cities  appeared  to  be  satis- 
fied. Most  of  the  users  of  the  round  types  who 
were  dissatisfied  said  they  would  rather  have  the 
long,  white,  netted.  About  a  third  of  the  users 
of  round  potatoes  in  both  cities  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  long,  white,  netted,  had  this  type  been 
available  at  a  price  they  thought  satisfactory. 

It  seems  clear  that  producers  can  usually  count 
on  a  little  higher  price  from  public  eating  houses 
in  these  cities  for  their  long,  white,  netted  pota- 
toes. But  it  is  equally  clear  that  round  potatoes  of 
good  quality  will  be  taken,  even  by  many  who 
prefer  the  long  ones,  when  the  differences  in  price 
suits  the  buyer. 


Stepping  Stones  to 
Marketing  Facts 

The  hotel-restaurant  survey  from  which  these  high 
lights  are  taken  has  been  called  an  "intensive  pilot  study," 
meaning  that  a  rather  thorough  job  was  done.  But  as 
it  covers  only  two  cities,  the  results  may  not  necessarily 
speak  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  findings,  never- 
theless, add  to  our  marketing  knowledge  and  will  prob- 
ably lead  producers  and  handlers  of  potatoes  to  discover 
further  facts  through  their  own  methods. 

All    knowledge    is    not    exact    knowledge.  Practical 

people,  and  scientists  too,  get  a  strong  belief,  even  from 

incomplete   inquiry,    that  something  is    true;  they   then 
test  it  out  in  their  own  experience. 

For  example,  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  from  the 
survey  that  hotels  and  restaurants  prefer  larger  potatoes 
than  do  housewives,  but  the  indications  are  that  this  is 
true.  If  a  potato  handler  thinks  that  these  are  the  indi- 
cations, he  might  find  it  worth  while  to  offer  more  of 
the  large  sizes  to  his  eating-house  customers  and  find 
out  for  himself.  Housewives  in  the  earlier  survey  cover- 
ing the  entire  Nation  generally  said  they  preferred 
"medium"  potatoes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eating  places 
seemed  to  pick  3-inch-diameter  sizes  in  the  round  pota- 
toes and  8-  to  12-ounce  sizes  in  the  long-type  potatoes — 
both  fairly  large  sizes.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
eating-place  survey  covered  only  two  cities,  the  specialists 
tell  us  that  the  two  surveys  are  not  entirely  comparable 
so  far  as  sizes  are  concerned,  because  different  ways  of 
measuring  were  used  in  the  two  surveys.  Only  the 
more-or-less  indefinite  terms,  "small,"  "medium,"  and 
"large"  were  used  in  the  housewife  survey;  sample 
potatoes  of  given  measurements  were  used  when  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  people  were  interviewed. 

So  study  the  reports,  Mr.  Potato  Man !  You  may  find 
that  your  big  potatoes  should  go  mostly  to  the  public 
eating  places.  Large  potatoes  cut  well  for  french  fries 
and  the  buyers  in  the  survey  indicate  that  the  bulk  of 
the  special-purpose  potatoes  they  buy  are  for  french  fries. 


Hotels  and  restaurants  look  for  certain  types  of  potatoes 


asked  other  questions  to  find  out  why  the  buyers 
look  for  such  things.  The  answers  indicate  that 
they  buy  what  they  consider  "good"  potatoes  to 
avoid  waste,  to  get  good  cooking  qualities,  and  for 
ease  in  peeling  and  slicing. 

The  buyers  say  they  want  firm  sound  potatoes. 
They  want  potatoes  free  from  rot.  They  want 
them  without  cuts,  cracks,  or  bruises,  and  they 
want  potatoes  with  a  smooth  skin — no  irregular 
shapes;  no  deep  eyes.  Other  things  are  cited,  but 
these  are  the  qualities  most  often  mentioned  in 
answer  to  the  question  "What  are  the  most  im- 
portant things  you  look  for  in  buying  potatoes?" 

They  Look  for  Certain  Types 

After  quality,  the  buyers  thought  of  type  or 
variety  of  potatoes.  Although  it  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  replies  that  the  surveyed  buyers  gen- 
erally do  not  know  from  what  State  or  region 
their  potatoes  come,  they  do  look  for  certain  types 
of  potatoes.  About  6  out  of  10  in  New  Orleans 
and  7  in  10  in  Cincinnati  said  they  had  this  in 
mind  when  they  made  their  purchases. 

Specific  varieties  are  hard  to  identify  by  looking 
at  potatoes;  but  description  by  type,  such  as  "long, 
white,  netted,"  "round,  red,  smooth,"  and  "round 
white  smooth"  is  easier.3  The  Russet  Burbank,  or 
Idaho — classed  for  the  interviews  with  the  long- 
white-netted  type — also  is  commonly  known  in 
these  cities.  This  may  partly  explain  why  so 
many  of  the  buyers  spontaneously  mentioned 
these  potatoes. 

About  half  of  the  New  Orleans  buyers  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  Cincinnati  buyers  identified  the  last 
potatoes  they  bought  for  general  use  as  the  Idaho. 
In  both  cities,  the  long,  white,  netted  potatoes 
were  bought  by  more  buyers  than  any  other  type, 
according  to  the  replies.  In  Cincinnati,  the  round, 
red,  smooth  potatoes — bought  by  37  percent  of 
the  buyers — were  almost  as  popular  as  the  long, 
white,  netted.  A  fourth  of  the  New  Orleans 
buyers  and  a  fifth  of  those  in  Cincinnati  said  they 
bought  the  round,  white,  smooth  type. 

The  New  Orleans  buyers  seem  to  prefer  the 
long  potatoes;  the  Cincinnatians  like  the  roundish 
potatoes  as  well  as  the  long  ones — especially  the 
round,  red  ones.  Reasons  mainly  given  by  buyers 
in  both  cities  for  buying  the  long,  white,  netted 


TYPES  OF  POUTOES  BOUGHT 


potatoes  were  that  they  cook  up  well  and  that 
they  like  their  size.  They  said  they  bought  the 
round,  white,  smooth  potatoes  because  they  were 
the  kind  available  when  they  went  to  market  and 
were  of  good  quality  for  the  money.  Cincinnati 
buyers  bought  the  red  potatoes  because  they  cook 
up  to  suit  them  and  because  they  were  at  that 
time  about  the  best  quality  to  be  had  for  the 
money.  Other  reasons  were  given  when  the  buy- 
ers were  asked  why  they  selected  the  different  types 
of  potatoes,  but  these  are  the  main  reasons. 


3  "Roundish"  might  have  been  a  better  word  to  use  in  the 
survey;  "round"  included  all  shapes  other  than  the  "long" 
potatoes. 
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Buyers  Don't  Always  Get 
What  They  Want 

Of  more  than  passing  interest  is  the  fact  that 
the  potatoes  bought  were  not  always  what  the 
buyers  would  have  preferred.  This  was  found  to 
be  especially  true  as  far  as  different  types  of  pota- 
toes are  concerned.  Roughly,  one-sixth  of  the 
buyers  of  general-purpose  potatoes  said  they  would 
rather  have  a  different  kind  from  the  type  they 
were  buying.  Their  choice — most  of  them  said — 
would  have  been  the  long,  white,  netted  potato, 
had  this  type  been  available  at  a  reasonable  price. 
They  said  the  type  preferred  was  sometimes  hard 


to  get  and  too  expensive.  Users  of  long,  white, 
netted  potatoes  in  both  cities  appeared  to  be  satis- 
fied. Most  of  the  users  of  the  round  types  who 
were  dissatisfied  said  they  would  rather  have  the 
long,  white,  netted.  About  a  third  of  the  users 
of  round  potatoes  in  both  cities  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  long,  white,  netted,  had  this  type  been 
available  at  a  price  they  thought  satisfactory. 

It  seems  clear  that  producers  can  usually  count 
on  a  little  higher  price  from  public  eating  houses 
in  these  cities  for  their  long,  white,  netted  pota- 
toes. But  it  is  equally  clear  that  round  potatoes  of 
good  quality  will  be  taken,  even  by  many  who 
prefer  the  long  ones,  when  the  differences  in  price 
suits  the  buyer. 


Stepping  Stones  to 
Marketing  Facts 

The  hotel-restaurant  survey  from  which  these  high 
lights  are  taken  has  been  called  an  "intensive  pilot  study," 
meaning  that  a  rather  thorough  job  was  done.  But  as 
it  covers  only  two  cities,  the  results  may  not  necessarily 
speak  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  findings,  never- 
theless, add  to  our  marketing  knowledge  and  will  prob- 
ably lead  producers  and  handlers  of  potatoes  to  discover 
further  facts  through  their  own  methods. 

All  knowledge  is  not  exact  knowledge.  Practical 
people,  and  scientists  too,  get  a  strong  belief,  even  from 
incomplete  inquiry,  that  something  is  true;  they  then 
test  it  out  in  their  own  experience. 

For  example,  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  from  the 
survey  that  hotels  and  restaurants  prefer  larger  potatoes 
than  do  housewives,  but  the  indications  are  that  this  is 
true.  If  a  potato  handler  thinks  that  these  are  the  indi- 
cations, he  might  find  it  worth  while  to  offer  more  of 
the  large  sizes  to  his  eating-house  customers  and  find 
out  for  himself.  Housewives  in  the  earlier  survey  cover- 
ing the  entire  Nation  generally  said  they  preferred 
"medium"  potatoes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eating  places 
seemed  to  pick  3-inch-diameter  sizes  in  the  round  pota- 
toes and  8-  to  12-ounce  sizes  in  the  long-type  potatoes — 
both  fairly  large  sizes.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
eating-place  survey  covered  only  two  cities,  the  specialists 
tell  us  that  the  two  surveys  are  not  entirely  comparable 
so  far  as  sizes  are  concerned,  because  different  ways  of 
measuring  were  used  in  the  two  surveys.  Only  the 
more-or-less  indefinite  terms,  "small,"  "medium,"  and 
"large"  were  used  in  the  housewife  survey;  sample 
potatoes  of  given  measurements  were  used  when  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  people  were  interviewed. 

So  study  the  reports,  Mr.  Potato  Man !  You  may  find 
that  your  big  potatoes  should  go  mostly  to  the  public 
eating  places.  Large  potatoes  cut  well  for  french  fries 
and  the  buyers  in  the  survey  indicate  that  the  bulk  of 
the  special-purpose  potatoes  they  buy  are  for  french  fries. 
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Majority  Voted  for 
Washed  Potatoes 

Whether  to  buy  potatoes  washed  or  not  washed 
brought  answers  which  further  show  that  what 
people  buy  and  what  they  prefer  are  not  always 
the  same.  Only  about  a  third  of  the  buyers  in 
New  Orleans  and  a  half  in  Cincinnati  had  been 
buying  washed  potatoes.  Asked  to  give  their 
preference,  a  much  larger  proportion  (three-quar- 
ters in  Cincinnati  and  one-half  in  New  Orleans) 
said  they  prefer  to  buy  them  washed.  "Washed 
potatoes  save  time  and  work,"  they  said.  'They 
are  more  sanitary."  They  are  "more  economical — 
we  don't  have  to  pay  for  dirt."  And,  with  potatoes 
washed,  "it  is  easier  to  see  defects." 

Medium  to  Fairly  Large 
Potatoes  Favored 

Next  to  quality  and  type,  in  "things  looked  for," 
was  size.  Asked  to  say  off-hand  what  size  they 
bought,  more  of  the  buyers  in  both  cities  said 
"large"  and  "medium,"  with  only  a  few  mention- 
ing "small."  But  the  interviewers  who  asked  the 
questions  felt  that  these  descriptions  were  too 
indefinite.     They  thought  that  individual  buyers 
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might  not  have  the  same  sizes  in  mind  when 
speaking  of  "large";  or  when  speaking  of  "me- 
dium" and  "small."  So  a  different  set  of  questions 
were  asked — a  sort  of  check  on  the  off-hand  an- 
swers. This  time  each  buyer  was  shown  a  selection 
of  sample  potatoes  of  varying  sizes,  of  the  type 
(round  or  long)  he  usually  bought.  He  was 
asked  which  was  the  smallest  he  would  like  to  use 
in  his  business,  and  which  was  the  largest.  In  the 
round  potatoes,  only  a  few  buyers  in  both  cities 
said  they  would  use  those  ll/?  inches  in  diameter — 
the  smallest  size  in  the  group  of  samples.  Decided 
preference  was  shown  for  the  3 -inch-diameter  size, 
but  sizes  preferred  generally  ranged  from  TXfc  to 
$y2  inches.  In  the  long  potatoes,  the  preferred 
range  was  between  8  and  12  ounces  in  New  Or- 
leans and  between  8  and  10  ounces  in  Cincinnati. 
Larger  and  smaller  sizes  were  acceptable  to  some 
but  most  of  the  buyers  leaned  to  the  sizes  men- 
tioned. 

Some  Would  Take  Larger  Potatoes 
at  Lower  Price 

Many  of  the  buyers — almost  half  in  New  Or- 
leans and  more  than  a  third  in  Cincinnati — said 
they  were  willing  to  buy  very  large  potatoes  (4 
inches  in  diameter  or  16  ounces  in  weight,  or  even 


bigger)  if  these  larger  sizes  were  sorted  out  and 
packed  separate  from  the  smaller  sizes.  And 
many  of  those  who  at  first  said  "No,"  indicated  a 
willingness  to  buy  these  larger  sizes  if  they  could 
get  them  at  a  somewhat  lower  price  .  .  .  roughly 
$1  cheaper  per  100  pounds  than  the  price  they 
were  then  paying  for  general-purpose  potatoes. 

But  buyers  in  these  cities  were  not  much  inclined 
to  take  very  small  potatoes,  even  if  the  price  were 
cut.  Of  those  buyers  who  at  first  said  they  would 
not  care  to  buy  small  potatoes  (under  1%  inches 
or  2  ounces)  separately,  only  about  13  percent 
said  they  would  be  willing  to  do  so  at  a  cheaper 
price  ...  at  about  $1.50  off  from  the  current 
price. 

How  Many  "Bad"  Potatoes? 

Half  of  the  buyers  in  both  cities  said  they  found 
defective  potatoes  in  their  purchases.  When 
asked,  "Has  anything  been  wrong  with  the  pota- 
toes you  have  been  getting  since  last  fall?"  about 
half  answered,  "Yes."  More  of  the  larger  than 
of  the  smaller  eating  places  reported  faulty  pota- 
toes. About  a  fourth  of  the  buyers  in  both  cities 
said  they  had  found  some  bad  potatoes  in  their 
purchases  seven  or  more  times  during  the  fall  and 
winter.       "Rotten    insides,"     "black    or    brown 


streaks,"  and  "hollow  centers"  were  the  main 
defects,  but  others  were  reported.  There  were 
"frozen  potatoes."  Some  were  "cut,  cracked,  or 
bruised."  Some  were  "too  small  or  irregular  in 
shape."  Some  were  "sprouting,"  others  were  "too 
soft."  Some  buyers  reported  larger  losses  from 
bad  potatoes  than  others,  but  the  average  was 
about  1  pound  in  7  of  the  bad  lots  reported. 

Processed  Potatoes 

Few  of  these  hotels  and  restaurants  use  processed 
potato  products  (other  than  potato  chips)  and 
their  buyers  are  largely  unfamiliar  with  the  proc- 
essed products.  Less  than  1  buyer  in  100  reported 
using  dehydrated  potatoes,  and  when  buyers  were 
questioned  they  showed  very  little  interest  in  try- 
ing them.  Four  out  of  five  said  they  wouldn't  be 
interested,  many  were  noncommittal,  and  the  num- 
ber who  seemed  definitely  interested  was  very 
small. 

The  attitude  was  much  the  same  toward  the  use 
of  canned  boiled  potatoes.  Only  about  1  in  20 
of  the  surveyed  buyers  were  using  them  .  .  .  and 
only  a  very  few  seemed  definitely  interested.  Buy- 
ers preferred  "fresh"  potatoes.  Some  said  the 
canned  were  "too  expensive." 

Potato  flour  was  being  used  by  only  about  1 
buyer  in  100  in  these  cities.     And  of  the  four- 
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fifths  of  the  buyers  who  said  they  were  "not  inter- 
ested," most  said  it  was  not  suitable  for  their 
needs.  But  in  the  case  of  all  three  of  these  proc- 
essed potato  products,  many  of  those  "not  inter- 
ested" admitted  they  didn't  know  anything  about 
them.  The  buyers  were  not  asked  about  potato 
chips,  which  are  generally  not  regarded  as  an 
alternative  for  "fresh"  potatoes. 

What  About  Substitutes? 

Most  of  the  eating  houses  serve  such  "competing 
foods"  as  spaghetti,  macaroni,  and  rice,  but  in 
much  smaller  quantities  than  potatoes.  Quantity 
used  of  each  in  a  week  often  runs  to  about  10 
pounds  or  less  per  establishment.  But  an  excep- 
tional quantity  of  rice  is  used  in  New  Orleans — 
from  10  to  25  pounds  a  week  in  a  third  of  the 
eating  houses,  and  as  much  as  25  to  50  pounds  in 
a  fifth  of  the  establishments.  Because  of  "local 
custom"  and  "demand"  in  that  city,  rice  is  served 
most  often  of  the  three;  spaghetti  is  second,  and 
macaroni  a  low  third.  In  Cincinnati,  where  a  lot 
of  chili  is  used,  spaghetti  is  ahead,  with  macaroni 
second  and  rice  third. 

A  majority  of  those  serving  these  substitutes 
said  they  could  not  use  potatoes  in  place  of  any 
of  the  three.  Reasons  given  were  that  macaroni 
was  needed  for  the  sake  of  variety;  spaghetti,  for 
variety  and  because  it  goes  well  with  other  foods; 
rice,  because  of  demand  and  because  it  is  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  certain  dishes  and  for  variety. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  many  as  a  fourth  of  the 
interviewed  buyers  in  both  cities  said  they  could 
serve  potatoes  instead  of  macaroni.  About  8  per- 
cent in  New  Orleans  and  15  percent  in  Cincinnati 
said  they  could  serve  potatoes  instead  of  spaghetti. 
And  14  and  22  percent,  respectively,  said  they 
could  serve  potatoes  instead  of  rice. 

No  questions  were  asked  about  other  foods 
which  are  in  fairly  common  use  as  alternatives  to 
potatoes  such  as  dried  beans  in  the  North  and 
hominy  grits  in  the  South. 


REMEMBER  .  .  . 

•  Service  and  quality  in  product — both  are 
important  in  selling  potatoes  to  hotels  and 
restaurants. 

•  Many  buyers  considered  potatoes  of  poor 
quality  high  at  any  price. 

•  Price  appears  especially  important  in  selling 
the  less  popular  types  and  sizes. 

•  Most  buyers  in  these  cities  said  they  prefer 
washed  potatoes. 

•  Most  buyers  need  to  know  more  about  the 
meaning  of  potato  grades. 

•  Producers  and  sellers  generally  need  to 
watch  their  grading  .  .  .  and  watch  for 
damage  to  potatoes  in  handling. 

•  Many  buyers  found  bad  potatoes  in  their 
purchases — losses  from  bad  lots  were  said 
to  average  about  1  pound  in  7. 

•  Preferred  sizes  in  these  cities  ranged  from 
about  8  to  12  ounces  in  the  long  potatoes 
.  .  .  iy2  to  3x/2  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
roundish  types. 
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